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Shall  Trade  Unions  Be 
Regulated  By  Law? 


The  Debate  between  Mr.  Morris  Hillquit  and  Mr.  Samuel  Unter- 
myer  opened  at  8:45  P.  M.,  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  VILLARD:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been 
asking  myself  why  it  is  that  I  should  be  asked  to  preside  on  what 
is  going  to  be,  I  believe,  a  memorable  occasion,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  three  reasons  for  it.  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  an  open  mind  and  have  myself  taken  no  position 
upon  the  issue,  and  I  was  only  too  happy  to  come  in  order  to  hear 
the  very  best  arguments  that  can  be  put  forward  on  either  side,  for 
I  am  sure  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  hear  tonight. 

In  the  second  place,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  they  asked 
me  to  referee  what  may  be  a  very  excited  battle,  because  they 
know  that  I  am  a  pacifist.  (Laughter).  And  people  have  been 
learning  something  of  late  about  the  power  of  passive  resistance 
and  what  it  can  accomplish. 

And  thirdly,  I  think  they  must  have  known  my  feeling  about  the 
functions  of  a  Chairman  on  an  occasion  like  this.  I  think  the 
Chairman  of  the  evening  should  be  very  much  like  the  small  boy 
who  was  expected  to  be  seen  but  not  to  be  heard.  (Laughter.) 
When  I  hear  many  Chairmen  open  meetings  with  speeches  lasting 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  I  am  reminded  irresistibly  of  the 
story  which  is  told  of  Kermit  Roosevelt.  It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  in  a  moment  of  irritation  he  said  of  his  father,  the  Presi- 
dent: "The  trouble  with  father  is  that  when  he  goes  to  a  wedding 
he  thinks  he  is  the  bride  and  when  he  goes  to  a  funeral  he  thinks 
he  is  the  corpse."     (Laughter). 

Many  Chairmen  seem  to  think  that  they  have  to  state  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  before  giving  the  debaters  a  show.  Now  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  I  am  merely  going  to  say  that  we  really 
have  two  men  before  us  tonight  who  are  unquestionably  the  greatest 
experts  upon  the  subject  before  us,  which  is  "Shall  Trade  Unions 
be  Regulated  by  Law?" 
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Now  you  know  there  are  experts  and  experts.  There  was  once 
a  doctor  who  was  testifying  in  a  New  York  court  as  a  specialist 
and  the  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining  him  said  to  him,  "Doctor, 
you  are  a  neurologist,  I  believe?" 

The  doctor  said,  "Yes,  I  am." 

"An  expert?"  said  the  lawyer.  "Do  you  call  yourself  an  expert 
pure  and  simple?" 

And  the  doctor  said,  "Well,  moderately  pure  and  altogether 
simple."     (Laughter). 

Now  as  to  the  purity  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  motives  you 
shall  judge  for  yourselves  as  the  debate  progesses,  but  I  can  testify 
for  one  thing,  that  they  are  not  simple.  They  are  going  to  give  us 
the  best  possible  exposition  of  the  subject  which  is  of  particular 
moment  because  the  bill  for  which  Mr.  Untermyer  is  responsible 
has,  as  you  know,  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
and  is  therefore  a  pressing  issue  before  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Now  the  rules  of  this  debate  are  the  following:  Mr.  Hillquit, 
following  legislative  procedure  at  hearings,  will  open  the  debate  for 
the  negative  with  forty-five  minutes.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Untermyer  who  will  also  speak  for  forty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  will  then  have  twenty  minutes  for  a  rejoinder  and  Mr.  Unter- 
myer will  conclude  the  debate  with  twenty  minutes  further. 

I  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  first  speak- 
er. I  always  consider  it  a  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Hillquit,  for  I 
consider  him  one  of  our  foremost  public  men.  I  have  heard  other 
editors  speak  of  him  as  the  foremost  Socialist  in  America.  I  know 
that  when  he  was  running  for  Mayor  I  followed  him  from  meeting 
to  meeting  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  so  broad  minded  and  elevated 
a  campaign  as  he  was  then  waging.  There  is  something  European 
still  about  Mr.  Hillquit  when  he  discusses  problems  that  affect 
statesmanlike  questions.  He  has  the  best  of  the  European's  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  issues.  He  knows  them  thoroughly  and  he 
does  not  merely  know  them  from  the  view  of  one  country  or  one 
nationality,  and  so  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you, 
Mr.  Morris  Hillquit.     (Great  applause). 

MR.  MORRIS  HILLQUIT:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
and  Friends:  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  preface  that  the  issues  be- 
tween my  distinguished  opponent  and  myself  are  in  no  sense  per- 
sonal. Mr.  Untermyer  is  not  a  reactionary,  not  an  enemy  of  or- 
ganized labor.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  side  by  side 
with  him  in  defense  of  the  interests  of  organized  workers.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  I  shall  have  many  similar  opportunities  in  the  future. 
If  I  am  here  tonight  to  oppose  the  bill  for  regulation  of  trade  unions, 
of  which  Mr.  Untermyer  is  the  author  and  sponsor,  it  is  not  because 


I  question  his  motives,  but  because  I  cannot  accept  his  judgment. 
I  know  he  is  sincere  but  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  he  is 
wrong. 

The  history  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  As  chief  counsel  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  Lockwood 
Investigating  Committee,  Mr.  Untermyer  happened  to  uncover 
certain  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  labor  unions  and  labor-union 
officials,  principally  in  the  building  trades.  Some  of  these  abuses 
were,  I  believe,  more  or  less  imaginary.  Some  were  unquestionably 
real.  Mr.  Untermyer  conceived  the  idea  of  eradicating  the 
evil  by  legislative  enactment  and  drafted  and  introduced  his  bill. 
I  believe  the  bill  has  little  chance  of  passing  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  state.  But  if  it  had  been  introduced  a  short 
time  ago,  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Speaker  Sweet  and  Senator 
Lusk,  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  acclamation.  Now,  the 
waves  of  politics  are  as  uncertain,  as  treacherous  as  the  storms  on 
the  high  seas.  Under  certain  circumstances  a  new  election  may 
again  deliver  our  government  into  the  hands  of  privilege  and  re- 
action and  the  bill  may  be  resurrected  and  passed.  Furthermore, 
we  have  forty-eight  states  in  the  union,  with  forty-eight  separate 
Legislatures.  Some  of  the^  have  often  and  notoriously  been  con- 
trolled, body  and  soul,  by  railroad,  mining  and  other  capitalist  in- 
terests. If  such  a  Legislature  should  get  hold  of  a  ready  bill, 
drafted  with  the  rare  legal  skill  of  Mr.  Untermyer,  and  carrying 
the  prestige  of  his  known  labor  sympathies  and  liberalism,  it  would 
be  a  God-send  to  them.  Hence  I  say  that  the  bill  is  fraught  with 
danger  for  the  workers  of  the  state  and  of  the  country,  regardless 
of  its  chances  of  immediate  passage;  for  I  maintain  that  it  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  workers  if  it  were  passed. 

The  measure  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  as  well 
and  liberally  drawn,  as  any  measure  for  regulating  trade  unions 
can  be,  but  that  only  proves  that  no  scheme  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  trade  unions  can  effect  any  good  to  the  organized  workers. 
I  think  also  that  the  measure  under  discussion  is  partial  and  dis- 
criminatory against  the  workers  in  its  concrete  provisions,  and 
that,  if  adopted,  it  would  work  disaster  in  practical  operation. 

Permit  me  to  substantiate  these  contentions.  Mr.  Untermyer's 
scheme  for  regulating  labor  unions,  as  gathered  from  two  com- 
panion bills  pending  before  our  Legislature,  takes  its  starting 
point  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Commission  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  Every  trade  union  in  the  state  must  submit  to 
this  commission  copies  of  its  constitution,  rules  and  regulations  for 
approval.  If  approval  of  any  rule  is  withheld  by  the  commission, 
or  by  the  court  upon  appeal,  each  officer  of  the  union  who  attempts 
to  enforce  it  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  fine 
up  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both. 
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The  actions  or  conduct  of  trade  unions  which  are  visited  by  the 
disapproval  of  the  law  may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  those 
designated  in  the  bill  as  "Specific  Prohibitions,"  and  those  generally 
considered  reprehensible  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission.  Let 
us  consider  them  in  that  order: 

One  subject  of  the  specific  prohibitions  is  the  restriction  of  mem- 
bership and  apprentices  in  trade  unions.  The  bill  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to — 

1.  "Limit  the  number  of  members  of  any  such  trade  union,  or 
restrict  its  membership  except  on  the  basis  of  citizenship  or  trade 
qualifications." 

2.  "Unduly  or  unreasonably  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
any  such  trade  union  except  on  the  basis  of  citizenship  or  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicant  is  over  the  age  of  25  years." 

3.  "Charge  or  receive  initiation  fees  or  dues  that  are  determined 
by  the  commission  to  be  prohibitory  or  excessive  and  are  intended 
primarily  to  limit  membership." 

4.  "Expel  any  member." 

The  principle  sought  to  be  expressed  in  these  prohibitions  is  un- 
doubtedly sound.  While  the  trade  unions,  unfortunately,  do  not 
as  yet  include  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  all  industrial  workers  in 
their  ranks,  they  control  employment  in  some  industries.  In  such 
industries  union  membership  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
opportunity  to  work.  All  fair-minded  and  progessive  persons 
want  to  see  the  doors  of  the  trade  unions  wide  open  to  all  work- 
ers and  the  practice  of  expulsion  from  membership  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

It  is  safe  to  say  the  trade  unionists  themselves  are  among  the 
first  to  recognize  and  to  act  on  that  principle.  With  few  and  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  every  trade  union  aims  to  recruit  for  membership 
100  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and  to  keep  them  all. 
With  them  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  fairness  but  a  condition  of 
success,  a  measure  of  self-preservation.  The  more  thoroughly 
organized  the  workers  are,  the  better  is  their  position  to  exact  fair 
and  decent  conditions  of  employment.  The  more  workers  are  out- 
side of  the  union  the  fiercer  is  the  competition  for  jobs  and  the 
undercutting  of  wages  and  the  less  effective  is  the  union.  Trade 
unions  wage  constant  campaigns  for  membership.  They  accept 
new  members  readily  and  gladly.  They  expel  old  members  re- 
luctantly and  rarely. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  unions  but  the  employers  that  seek  to 
limit  trade  union  membership.     (Applause). 

But  if  trade  unions  are  to  function  effectively  they  must  never- 
theless have  control  over  admission  and  expulsion  of  their  own 
members. 
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Take  one  instance.  It  is  notorious  that  many  unions  are  honey- 
combed with  spies,  planted  there  by  large  employers  of  labor 
through  the  agency  of  such  saviors  of  society  as  f.  i.,  the  present 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Wm.  J.  Burns.  Their  sole  business 
in  the  union  is  to  report  to  the  employer  the  plans  of  the  workers, 
so  cis  to  enable  the  former  to  frustrate  every  move  for  better  condi- 
tions and  to  blacklist  and  ruin  the  men  most  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow  workers.  These  contemptible  creatures  are  union 
members  in  good  standing.  Under  Mr.  Untermyer's  bill  they 
could  not  be  expelled,  if  discovered,  or  denied  admission  to  mem- 
bership if  their  designs  were  known  in  advance. 

Take  another  instance.  A  number  of  workers  are  out  on  strike. 
They  have  been  forced  into  the  fight  by  absolutely  intolerable  con- 
ditions. They  are  fighting  for  a  mere  subsistence  for  themselves, 
their  wives,  their  children;  they  are  fighting  for  all  the  workers  in 
the  industry.  They  have  been  out  weeks  and  weeks,  suffered, 
deprived  themselves  of  necessities,  all  in  the  hope  that  in  the  long 
run  they  will  secure  better  conditions  of  life,  be  able  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  a  more  decent  manner;  and  then,  just  as  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  victory  a  number  of  their  own  fellow  workers, 
seduced  by  promises  or  rewards  of  the  enployers,  stab  them  in  the 
back,  turn  strike  breakers,  defeat  the  workers  and  force  them  back 
to  employment  under  conditions  probably  even  worse  than  those 
against  which  they  rebelled.  What  union  has  not  had  some  such 
experience?  There  are  chronic  strike  breakers  just  as  there  are 
habitual  criminals  and  degenerates. 

Under  Mr.  Untermyer's  bill,  if  it  becomes  law, such  traitors  can- 
not be  expelled  from  the  unions,  and  if  they  make  application  for 
membership,  notwithstanding  their  notorious  record  as  strike 
breakers,  the  union  is  compelled  to  take  the  viper  into  its  bosom, 
for  the  provision  of  the  law  is  absolute;  all  technically  qualified 
workers  must  be  admitted  to  membership;  no  member  can  ever  be 
expelled  for  any  cause. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  there  are  other  disciplinary  measures, 
why  just  expulsion?  The  union  may  fine  an  offending  member  or 
may  suspend  him  from  membership.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  an 
evasion  of  the  question.  If  you  fine  a  member  and  cannot  expel 
him  for  non-payment  of  the  fine,  what  is  the  use  of  fining  him? 
If  you  can  suspend  him,  very  well,  what  does  it  mean?  Suspend 
him  for  a  short  time  and  then  he  comes  back  and  the  evil  is  there 
again.  Suspend  him  for  a  longer  or  indefinite  time  and  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  expulsion  and  prohibited  by  law. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  restriction  of  apprentices.  All  young 
people,  desiring  to  learn  a  trade,  should,  of  course,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  again  I  say  that  the  trade  unions  as  a 
rule  are  very  liberal  in  their  provisions  for  apprenticeship.     But  the 
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unions  have  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  regulate,  and 
in  some  cases  to  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices  in  their  trades. 
The  trouble  with  our  industries  is  not  that  they  have  too  few  work- 
ers, but  too  many  workers.  There  are  infinitely  more  workers  in 
America  than  jobs.  Only  a  short  time  ago  we  could  boast  of 
5,000,000  unemployed  in  this  great  industrial  country.  The  "army 
of  unemployed"  is  a  very  useful  institution  for  the  employing 
classes.  It  helps  to  keep  down  wages  and  working  standards. 
Organized  workers  cannot  abolish  this  "surplus"  in  the  labor 
supply,  but  they  can  at  least  attempt  to  distribute  it  proportion- 
ately among  all  industries,  for  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  any 
industry  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of  surplus  workers,  the  re- 
maining workers  will  be  correspondingly  worse  off.  In  our  system 
of  industral  anarchy  the  labor  unions  are  the  only  regulatory  factors. 

Besides  the  cry  of  employers  for  more  apprentices  is  often  noth- 
ing more  than  a  distinguished  demand  for  cheaper  labor  and  a 
method  of  evading  the  union  scale  of  wages. 

Finally,  my  criticism  is  directed  to  another  point.  The  main 
ground  upon  which  my  distinguished  friend  would  allow  discrimi- 
nation both  as  to  the  admission  of  members  and  limitation  of  ap- 
prentices is  the  one  ground  that  should  never,  never  be  sanctioned 
or  even  tolerated.  I  refer  to  the  "basis  of  citizenship."  If  I 
understand  that  provision  right,  it  means  that  the  union  would 
have  no  right  to  reject  an  applicant  for  any  cause  other  than  that 
he  doesn't  know  the  trade  or  that  he  is  not  a  citizen.  If  he  is  not 
a  citizen,  he  may  be  rejected.  An  apprentice  must  be  admitted 
if  he  is  below  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  he 
need  not  be,  and  I  say  this  principle  is  morally  wrong  and  inde- 
fensible and  if  adopted  by  organized  labor,  would  prove  suicidal 
to  it.  If  we  admit  foreign  workers  to  this  country  we  must  give 
them  an  equal  opportunity  with  native  and  naturalized  workers  to 
work  and  to  earn  a  living.  (Applause).  To  let  in  foreign-born 
workers  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  status  of  an  outlaw,  second-rate  citizenship,  would  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  the  labor  movement.  I  say  if  there  is  to 
be  any  principle  firmly  established  it  is  that  the  immigrant  workers, 
the  non-citizens,  should  be  fully  absorbed  by  the  trade  unions  and 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  American  fellow  workers. 
(Applause). 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  specific  prohibitions  mentioned  in 
the  bill.  This  is  of  a  different  variety.  It  is  on  the  question  of 
the  limitation  of  the  output. 

The  unions  are  to  be  forbidden: 
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1.  To  fix,  regulate  or  standardize  the  price  that  employers  may 
charge  others  for  material  or  work  or  otherwise  affect  the  right 
of  contract  between  employers  with  others,  or  the  terms,  or  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  which  employers  may  enter  into  with  others. 

2.  Fix  or  regulate  wages  or  hours  of  labor  upon  the  basis  of 
discrimination  against  the  employer  who  is  using  machinery,  im- 
proved methods  or  labor-saving  devices,  or  prohibit  or  otherwise 
penalize  the  use  thereof. 

3.  Refuse  to  permit  the  installation  or  operation  of  devices,  the 
use  of  which  has  been  approved  by  public  authority,  or  limit  or 
discriminate  against  the  use  thereof. 

4.  Penalize  the  employer  for  adopting  approved  economical 
methods  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  artificially  stimulating 
the  demand  for  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  cost  of  production. 

5.  Limit  or  restrict  a  day's  work  by  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
mitted to  be  performed  by  its  members,  or  by  any  measure  other 
than  a  scale  of  hours. 

What  the  adoption  of  these  provisions  would  mean  in  practice, 
a  few  concrete  illustrations  will  suffice  to  demonstrate. 

On  the  first  point.  Certain  building  trades,  particularly  the 
carpenters,  have  made  it  a  practice  to  refuse  to  handle  scab  trim, 
just  as  they  refuse  to  work  with  non-union  labor.  They  do  not 
want  to  co-operate  with  non-union  workers,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  courts  of  this  state  have  upheld  their  right  to  refuse  to  use 
such  non-union  made  trim.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it 
would  mean  an  interference  with  the  employers'  contract  with 
other  persons,  and  the  right  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  workers. 

Or,  take  the  second  clause,  the  question  of  improved  machinery. 
This  is  a  great  problem.  A  new  and  improved  machine  is  invented. 
In  itself,  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community,  but  in  practice 
it  may  operate  to  throw  the  workers  of  a  whole  industry  into  the 
scrap  heap.  Then  what  is  to  be  done?  Suppose  such  a  new  ma- 
chine is  invented,  as  the  Mergen thaler  linotype  machine  was  in- 
vented; the  workers  turn  to  their  employers  and  say:  "Look  here, 
if  this  machine  is  installed  it  will  do  the  work  of  four  men  with  one, 
three  men  will  have  to  be  discharged.  They  are  too  old  to  learn 
another  trade;  they  may  remain  paupers  for  life.  We  do  not 
insist  upon  your  employing  all  the  four  men,  but  we  do  ask  that 
with  the  use  of  that  improved  machine,  you  cut  down  the  hours 
of  labor  so  as  to  give  more  of  the  men  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
least  during  the  period  of  adjustment,  until  a  new  and  smaller 
generation  of  workers,  perhaps  by  limitation  of  apprenticeship, 
has  grown  up  in  answer  to  the  new  requirements  of  that  industry." 
(Applause), 
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The  workers  do  not  object  to  the  installation  of  the  new  machine 
or  new  improvement,  all  they  ask  for  is  this:  They  say:  "Don't 
you,  Mr.  Employer,  take  100%  of  the  benefit  of  this  product  of 
human  ingenuity  and  science  and  don't  convert  this  blessing  into 
a  curse  for  us  workers."     (Applause). 

If  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  stands,  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  on 
account  of  the  introductions  of  an  improved  machine,  would  be 
Illegal.  All  of  the  benefits  of  the  invention  would  go  to  the  em- 
ployer.    None  of  it  would  come  to  the  workers. 

Or  take  an  instance  relating  to  the  third  clause,  i.  e.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  machinery  approved  by  public  authorities.  In  the  painting 
industry  there  was  recently  introduced  a  spraying  machine  ap- 
proved by  public  authority.  The  painters  who  are  forced  to  inhale 
the  tumes  of  that  spray  are  liable  to  contract  lead  poisoning,  a 
dread  disease,  which  saps  their  vitality  and  reduces  their  working 
power  forever.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  painters'  union  will 
have  no  nght  to  discnminate  against  the  pestilential  machine. 

And  finally  we  come  to  this  "abuse"  we  hear  so  much  about,  the 
limitation  of  output.     Is  it  really  such  a  very  mischievous  or 
cnminal  practice?    After  all,  the  workers'  sole  capital  is  his  labor 
power.     When  that  is  weakened  or  exhausted,  he  is  mercilessly 
thrown  into  the  discard.     Neither  his  employer  nor  the  govern- 
ment have  any  duties  towards  him.     He  is  nothing  but  a  helpless 
and  hopeless  industrial  derelict.     The  worker,  therefore,  must  treas- 
ure and  husband  his  labor  power.     He  should  not  dissipate  it  but 
spend  It  judiciously.     The  employer  on   the  other  hand  has  no 
concern  with  the  fate  of  the  individual  worker.     He  wants  as  much 
work  for  his  wages  as  he  can  get  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the 
worker.     By  indirect  or  subtle  ways  he  seeks  to  drive  the  worker 
to  even  greater  exertions,  frequently  employing  a  "pace  maker", 
whose  role  on  the  job  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  leading 
sheep  guiding  his  companions  to  slaughter.     Workers  have  the 
absolute  right  to  limit  the  number  of  bricks  they  lay  in  return  for 
a  stipulated  daily  wage,  just  as  brick  dealers  have  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  bricks  they  will  sell  for  a  specified  sum  of  money. 
Ihis  IS  the  main  feature  that  distinguishes  free  labor  from  slavery. 
(Great  Applause).  ^ 

There  runs  all  throughout  the  bill  the  idea  of  "efficiency"-  let 
industry  develop  to  the  utmost,  let  production  increase  to 'the 
highest  possible  point.  But  the  trouble  with  it  is,  it  leaves  out  of 
account  one  great,  important  factor,  the  human  factor.  It  dis- 
regards efficiency  in  the  preservation  of  the  human  being  It 
considers  nothing  but  efficiency  in  multiplying  the  dollar. 

There  are  other  objectionable  provisions  in  the  proposed  law, 
but  lack  of  time  prevents  me  from  discussing  them.  Besides  in 
the  view  I  take  of  the  whole  law  they  are  unimportant. 
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The  most  interesting  features  of  the  bill  are  those  dealing  with 
the  discretionary  powers  of  the  proposed  commission.  These  are 
very  wide.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  determine  what  lim- 
itation on  apprenticeship  is  "undue  or  unreasonable"  and  what 
initiation  fees  are  "prohibitory  or  excessive."  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  special  clause  in  the  proposed  measure  forbids  labor  unions  to: 

"Do  any  act  or  provide  for  any  conduct  of  its  members  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commission,  after  a  hearing  afforded  to  all 
parties  concerned,  shall  be  by  it  determined  to  be  injurious  to  trade 
or  that  it  operates  to  work  a  substantial  injustice  to  the  employer 
or  to  any  member  of  the  union  or  to  the  public." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  sweeping,  undefined  and 
unlimited  p)owers  of  the  commission  would  reduce  all  trade  unions 
to  a  condition  of  existence  of  mere  sufferance.  Their  most  vital 
rules  and  regulations  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  be 
"injurious  to  trade,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  or  "unjust  to  the 
employers."  If  the  bill  becomes  law  the  labor  movement  of  this 
state  will  not  be  organized,  managed  and  conducted  by  the  unions 
of  their  chosen  representatives,  but  by  a  committee  of  five  men 
outside  of  their  own  ranks.  The  commission  under  the  proposed 
law  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Organized  labor  has  no  say  whatsoever  in  their 
choice.  They  may  happen  to  be  enlightened  citizens  with  warm 
sympathies  for  labor.  They  may  happen  to  be  ignorant  politi- 
cians, reactionaries  or  tools  of  the  employing  classes.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  governor  that  happens  to  sit  in  Albany,  and 
I  tremble  to  think  of  the  type  of  men  some  of  our  former  governors 
might  have  appointed  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  millions  of 
workers  of  this  state. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  decision  of  the  commission  is  not  final. 
If  a  union  is  dissatisfied  it  has  the  right  to  have  it  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  that  does  not,  to  my  mind,  change  the  prin- 
ciple in  any  way.  Courts  mean  judges.  Judges  are  men,  and  men 
are  subject  to  all  human  weaknesses,  prejudices  and  bias.  There 
are  some  judges  of  broad  human  sympathies.  There  are  others 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  from  the  bench  that  they  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  side  with  the  employing  classes  in  all  struggles 
between  capital  and  labor.  In  any  event,  the  provision  for  a  judi- 
cial review  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  trade  union  rules  and 
regulations  would  in  the  last  analysis  not  be  made  by  the  trade 
unions  but  by  outsiders. 

And  by  what  right,  pray,  should  the  workers  of  this  state  be  thus 
singled  out  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  government 
tutelage  and  supervision?  For  I  insist,  the  proposed  law  is  one- 
sided and  discriminatory  and  aimed  solely  against  the  workers, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Untermyer's  intentions  to  the  contrary. 
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The  measure  under  discussion  distinguishes  between  individual 
workers  and  employers  and  associations  of  workers  and  employers. 
Individual  workers  are  not  restricted  in  their  liberty,  nor  are  indi- 
vidual employers.  Associations  of  workers  are  regulated  in  their 
conduct  toward  the  employers,  the  public  and  their  own  members. 
Associations  of  employers  are  regulated  solely  in  their  dealings  with 
the  public.  The  cardinal  and  fatal  error  of  the  whole  theory  of  the 
proposed  measure  is  that  it  considers  the  individual  worker  on  a 
par  of  industrial  equality  with  the  individual  |employer  and  places 
the  trade  union  in  the  same  category  as  the  employers'  association. 

The  individual  worker  is  not  in  the  same  position  to  bargain  for 
terms  of  employment  as  the  individual  employer.  The  modern 
corporate  employer  gives  work  to  hundreds  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  employes.  It  has  additional  thousands  to  choose  from. 
In  the  absence  of  a  labor  organization  the  employer  is  in  a  position 
to  fix  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
and  the  worker  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  or  starve.  The 
theory  of  freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and  worker  is  a 
silly  legal  fiction.  Suppose  I  am  a  steel  worker  and  am  favorably 
considering  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  contract  of  employment  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  apply  for  work,  and  am 
informed  that  the  pay  is  50  cents  an  hour  and  the  work  time  12 
hours  a  day.  Am  I  really  in  a  position  to  say:  "Look  here,  Judge 
Gary,  my  price  is  $1  an  hour  and  I  work  eight  hours  a  day.  If  that 
does  not  suit  you,  Mr.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
around  the  corner,  or  Mr.  Mathews  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
have  been  long  negotiating  for  my  valuable  services  and  will  be 
glad  to  take  me  on  my  own  terms."     (Applause). 

What  chance  does  the  individual  unorganized  worker  on  a  railroad, 
in  a  mine,  in  a  large  factory,  on  the  street  cars  or  in  any  other  modern 
industry  have  to  bargain  with  the  employer  for  the  terms  of  his 
work?  It  is  only  when  the  workers  in  such  industries  are  well 
organized,  when  real  collective  bargaining  takes  place  of  fictitious 
individual  bargaining,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mutual 
contract  between  employer  and  employes.  In  such  cases  the  indi- 
vidual employer  is  one  party  to  the  contract,  the  trade  union,  not 
the  individual  worker,  is  the  other  party.  In  other  words,  the  trade 
union  IS  not  primarily  created  to  offset  the  power  of  the  employers' 
associations,  but  of  the  individual  large  scale  employer,  and  when 
any  law  undertakes  to  limit  the  rights  of  trade  unions  without 
setting  corresponding  limitations  on  the  powers  of  individual  em- 
ployers, it  is  bound  to  be  one-sided.  The  workers  in  the  railroad, 
street  railway  and  steel  industries  are  regulated  in  their  relations 
to  their  employers.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Interborough  or  the 
B.  R.  T.  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  have  no  legal 
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duties  to  their  employes — they  are  individuals  and  unaffected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  The  workers  are  prohibited 
from  enacting  penalties  against  employers  even  for  express  violation 
of  contract;  the  employer  is  not  prohibited  from  fining  his  workers. 
The  worker  is  prohibited  from  exacting  special  conditions  upon 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery;  the  employers  are  free  to 
throw  their  life-long  workers  into  the  gutter  if  they  can  displace 
them  by  a  labor-saving  device.  The  worker  is  forbidden  to  restrict 
his  output  of  labor  but  the  employer  is  at  liberty  to  shut  his  mine, 
mill  or  factory  any  time  it  suits  his  private  business  convenience, 
although  his  workers  may  starve  and  the  public  may  suffer. 

The  workers  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  act  which  may  "operate 
to  work  an  injustice  to  the  employer."  The  employer  is  under  no 
such  duty  to  the  worker.  He  may  pay  starvation  wages;  he  may 
work  his  employes  to  exhaustion;  he  may  discriminate  against  trade 
unions;  he  may  treat  them  in  a  revolting  manner  in  every  way. 
Mr.  Untermyer's  bill  provides  no  remedy  for  them.     (Applause). 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
bill  to  regulate  trade  unions.  With  all  the  admitted  good  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  its  author,  the  measure,  if  adopted  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  the  organized  work- 
ers to  their  hope  of  a  better  day.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  improve  and 
regulate  trade  unions.  It  would  be  more  aptly  described  as  a  bill 
to  emasculate  and  paralyze  the  organized  activities  of  labor.  (Great 
Applause). 

CHAIRMAN  VILLARD:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  tempted 
to  introduce  the  next  speaker  as  a  reformed  lawyer,  (laughter)  for 
I  am  told  there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  and  to  the  amassing  of  wealth. 
It  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago  for  I  can't  seem  to  recall  it.  I 
can  only  recall  that  for  a  long  time  past  he  has  been  giving  us  ex- 
traordinary examples  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizenship. 
(Applause). 

I  can  recall  no  finer  service  rendered  to  the  people  of  this  state 
and  country  than  Mr.  Untermyer  rendered  as  counsel  for  the  Lock- 
wood  Committee,  (Applause)  which  position  he  took  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  paid  one  cent  for  his  time  or  his  ser- 
vices. (Applause).  He  conducted  that  inquiry  with  absolute  fair- 
ness, revealing,  it  is  true,  a  terribly  sad  and  depressing  vision  of 
rottenness  in  trade  unions  and  rottenness  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployers' organization.  But,  my  friends,  there  are  times  when  we 
have  to  expose  the  sore  in  order  to  apply  the  remedy. 

All  the  time  now  we  hear  of  his  lending  his  name  and  his  time  for 
public  service  as  American  citizens  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  do, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  him  my  own 
thanks  for  the  very  noble  stand  he  took  only  the  other  day  in 
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adding  his  plea  to  those  of  many  thousands  of  others  that  the 
United  States  be  purged  from  the  disgrace  of  continuing  to  have 
in  our  penitentiaries  men  who  were  put  there  because  of  their 
beliefs.     (Applause). 

Now,  Mr.  Untermyer  has  come  back  from  his  vacation  in  Florida 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  speaking  at  this  meeting.  He  only 
arrived  this  afternnon.  He  is  still  tired  and  travel- worn,  but  he  is 
here,  and  I  think  you  will  give  him  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
deserves.     (Great  Applause). 

MR.  SAMUEL  UNTERMYER:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  and  I  hope  Friends:  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  our 
Chairman  for  lending  his  eloquent  energies  to  getting  a  rise  out  of 
you  for  me.  (Laughter).  As  I  was  coming  to  town  from  the 
South,  a  friend  of  mine  got  in  the  train  at  Philadelphia  with  a  New 
York  paper  and  said,  "I  see  you  are  going  into  the  enemy's  country 
tonight." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?'* 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  to  talk  on  this  labor  bill  of  yours 
before  the  trade  unions." 

I  said,  "They  are  not  my  enemies;  they  are  my  friends,  and  if  I 
have  spent  over  thirty  years  in  fighting  the  fights  of  labor  and  they 
don't  believe  I  am  a  friend  of  labor,  they  will  have  to  die  in  that 
belief." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  debate  any  subject  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hillquit.  We  are  old  friends.  We  have  debated  before. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  debated  on  opposite  sides  from  the  same 
platform;  and  we  have  done  more,  we  have  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  courts,  in  the  championship  of  labor;  and  we  have  stood  on 
opposite  sides  on  other  subjects  in  the  courts,  and  we  are  still 
friends,  and  we  are  very  warm  friends  because  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  his  sincerity  and  know  that  he  is  a  splendid  champion  of  labor. 
You  will  never  get  a  better.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  the  subject  of 
this  discussion.  (Applause).  Apparently  the  man  who  ar- 
ranged this  debate  didn't  send  him  a  note  of  the  subject.  The 
subject  of  the  debate  is  not  "How  Shall  You  Regulate  Labor 
Unions?"  The  subject  is,  "Shall  Labor  Unions  be  Regulated?" 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  precise  terms  of  this  particular  bill, 
(although  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute)  but  it  is  the  broad 
question,  "Shall  Labor  Unions  be  Regulated  at  All,  or  Shall  Labor 
Unions  be  Above  and  Beyond  the  Law  and  be  Regulated  Only  by 
Their  Own  Sweet  Will?" 

Nothing  worse  could  happen  to  labor  unions  or  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  than  to  allow  certain  of  the  unions,  through  the 
practice  of  abuses,  to  discredit  the  whole  cause  of  organized  labor 
and  to  weaken  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  community  and  to  create 
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reasons  and  excuses  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  organized 
labor  who  are  trying  to  destroy  it.  The  best  service  a  friend  of 
organized  labor  can  perform  for  labor  is  to  correct  those  abuses 
and  yet  keep  intact  the  strength  and  virility  of  labor  in  its  right 
to  organize.  Everything  that  labor  does  is  not  necessarily  right. 
It  is  a  human  institution  and  it  makes  its  mistakes  like  all  other 
institutions;  and  its  friends  can  help  to  correct  those  mistakes  and 
to  strengthen  and  enable  it  to  go  forward  with  rejuvenated  power 
to  fight  the  unequal  struggle  against  organized  capital ;  because  the 
struggle  is  an  unequal  one — labor  does  not  get  its  fair  reward;  it 
does  not  get  its  decent  proportion  of  the  wealth  that  it  creates. 
That  has  been  my  struggle  and  my  contention  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  between  Mr.  Hillquit  and  myself  of  which  is 
the  best  way  to  strengthen  organized  labor.  Is  it  the  best  way  to 
let  its  abuses  grow,  to  leave  it  untrammeled,  or  to  find  a  way  of 
correcting  those  abuses  so  that  they  may  be  eliminated?  They 
don't  add  anything  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor.  (Applause). 
They  take  much  from  it. 

Now  let  us  come  to  this  bill,  since  my  friend  thinks  he  would  like 
to  discuss  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  is  wrong,  I 
invite  him  to  go  with  me  to  Albany,  point  out  the  respects  in  which 
it  is  wrong,  or  sit  down  with  me  and  do  so  and  I  will  be  the  first 
man  to  admit  and  correct  those  mistakes.  (Applause).  We  want 
to  strengthen  the  bill  without  destroying  the  right  of  regulation. 
My  friend  says  it  is  going  to  be  beaten  anyway.  Well,  he  talks  a 
lot  about  politicians,  but  he  seems  to  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  (Laughter).  You  see  I  have  been  nurtured  in  the  school  of 
innocence  of  political  maneuvering  and  in  all  sincerity  I  prepared 
a  bill  and  I  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it  at  Albany, 
and  have  come  here  to  find  out  from  my  friend  Mr.  Hillquit.  Still, 
politicians  are  sometimes  slippery  customers  and  he  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

I  repeat  that  that  bill  was  prepared  by  a  life-long  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor.  That  is  what  I  claim  to  be  because  I  have  fought 
its  battles  for  thirty  years,  again  and  again,  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  say  that  I  have  never  taken  a  cent  for  doing  it,  either. 
(Applause). 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  appeal  to  you  with  any  bursts  of  elo- 
quence, because  I  haven't  got  them.  Hillquit  has  them  all.  And 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  play  upon  your  feelings  but  I  am  going  to 
appeal  to  your  reason;  and  I  believe  that  if  I  can  reach  your  sense 
of  justice  every  man  here  who  is  a  worker  will  feel  that  his  cause 
is  advanced  by  a  proper  regulatory  bill  that  does  not  interfere  with 
the  fundamental  rights  of  labor. 

When  my  friend  spoke  to  me  on  the  train  today,  I  said,  "I  am 
not  going  to  talk  to  the  leaders;  I  am  going  to  try  to  reach  the 
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rank  and  file."  (Applause).  The  leaders  in  the  labor  movement 
are  like  the  leaders  in  any  other  movement,  who  earn  their  money; 
but  the  other  fellow  works  for  it.  (Laughter).  I  know  a  lot  of 
good  leaders.  Most  of  them  are  good  fellows,  but  I  want  to  get 
the  judgment  and  reaction  of  the  man  who  does  the  work,  on  this 
bill. 

Now  I  say  that  this  bill  painstakingly  safeguards  the  fundamental 
rights  of  labor,  and  I  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  a  new  charter  of 
liberty,  a  Magna  Charta  to  organized  labor  of  the  state,  and  that 
it  lays  down  rules  for  the  protection  of  labor  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  done  in  any  state.  Let  me  read  you  how 
the  bill  opens,  because  my  friend  cannot  get  rid  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  advocate.  He  states  his  side  of  the  case.  I  am  going 
to  state  both  sides,  a  little  later  on.  (Applause).  Here  is  a  para- 
graph reading,  "Construction  of  Articles." 

"It  is  hereby  declared  in  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor  that 
the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity;  that  it  cannot  be 
as  in  the  case  of  commodities  regulated  solely  by  economic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand ;  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  for  its  own  best  interests  should  be  preserved  and  en- 
couraged. This  article  (that  is,  this  law)  shall  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  these  recognized  principles  and  policies  of  the  state.  Noth- 
ing in  this  article  or  law  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate,  impair, 
restrict  or  affect  the  right  of  any  employee,  or  association  of  em- 
ployees, whether  known  as  a  union  or  otherwise,  to  exist,  combine 
or  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
or  of  promoting  sanitary  safety  or  other  legitimate  conditions  for 
the  betterment  of  workers,  or  the  right  to  strike  or  to  call  strikes 
or  to  persuade  others  to  strike  or  to  collectively  quit  work  or  re- 
frain from  working  or  persuade  others  by  lawful  and  peaceful 
means  to  refrain  from  working  or  otherwise  to  act  collectively  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  such  purpose  or  purp>oses  except  as 
specifically  prohibited  in  this  article  or  other  provisions  of  law." 

Is  there  any  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  any  state  in  the  union 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  and  all-embracing  in  its  announcement 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor  and  labor  unions  as  is  that  pro- 
vision? And  I  say  to  you  and  say  it  advisedly  that  if  that  is  passed 
into  law  it  will  constitute  a  new  charter  of  liberty  to  organized 
labor. 

What  does  the  bill  propose  to  do?  It  proposes  to  prohibit  certain 
things  that  are  against  the  best  interests  of  organized  labor,  certain 
practices  that  do  not  prevail  in  all  labor  unions.  My  friend  has 
said,  and  I  think  rather  inadvisedly  and  incautiously,  that  the 
employer  can  practically  do  as  he  pleases.  "You  are  not  proposing 
to  regulate  or  restrict  him,"  says  he.  But  how  mistaken  he  is. 
Could  the  employers  in  the  plumbing  trade  collectively  get  together 
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under  existing  law  and  fix  prices?  They  tried  to  do  it  and  we  sent 
some  to  jail,  not  as  many  as  we  would  like,  because  all  the  judges 
didn't  suit  us.  We  tried  though,  didn't  we,  and  some  went  there. 
(Applause).  And  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  judges 
were  so  tender-hearted  with  the  employers  whom  we  convicted, 
98  of  them,  and  we  have  about  five  or  six  hundred  more  to  dispose 
of  If  the  Federal  authorities  would  wake  up  and  stop  persecuting 
laix)r  unions  and  railway  employees  and  get  at  the  employers, 
perhaps  we  would  have  a  few  hundred  more  in  jail  by  this  time. 
But  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is  too  busy  swinging 
his  ax  against  labor  unions  and  picking  out  judges  to  grant  in- 
junctions and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  believe  in  these  in- 
junctions. I  don't  believe  any  injunction  should  be  granted  in  a 
labor  dispute  without  notice  to  the  unions  and  an  opportunity  to 
them  to  be  heard. 

Now  as  to  this  argument  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hillquit;  he  says  the 
employers  are  allowed  to  do  things  without  regulation  but  that  the 
labor  union  is  sought  to  be  regulated.     I  say  to  him  that  the  em- 
ployers are  not  allowed  to  combine  to  fix  the  price  or  the  output 
of  any  product,  or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with  trade. 
The  Anti-trust  Law  prevents  them.     The  Anti-trust  Laws  do  not 
include  labor  unions.     There  is  a  special  dispensation  in  the  law 
that  permits  labor  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages, 
regulating  hours  of  labor  and  the  safety,  sanitary  and  other  con- 
ditions under  which  work  is  done.     It  alone  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  country  has  the  right  to  combine  and  to  exclude  competition. 
It  alone,  of  all  the  sections  and  classes  of  the  country,  and  rightly 
so   because  labor,  as  friend  Hillquit  says,  the  individual  worker  is 
otherwise  helpless.     The  capitalist  can  close  up  shop  and  starve  out 
labor.     The  laborer  must  go  on,  and  if  he  were  not  permitted  to 
combine  into  these  unions,  if  there  were  not  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  we  should  have  a  condition  of  industrial  slavery;  and 
so  the  law  rightly  permits  labor  unions,  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  to  combine.     But  when  they  are  permitted  to  com- 
bine, they  have  a  corresponding  obligation  and  that  obligation  is 
not  to  abuse  that  right  of  combination  so  that  the  public  shall 
suffer  from   it.     They   may  combine  to  quit  work.     They   may 
combine  to  strike.     They  may  combine  to  demand  higher  wages. 
They  may  combine  to  demand  hours.     They  may  combine  for 
every  other  conceivable,  legitimate  purpose;  and  the  question  is, 
what  is  there  for  which  they  ought  not  be  permitted  to  combine? 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  combine  to  tyrannize  over  their 
own  members.     (Applause).     That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  union 
labor  that  we  are  seeking  to  exterminate. 

My  friends,  if  you  could  see  the  hundreds,  the  thousands  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  union  members  during  the  progress  of 
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this  investigation,  the  heart-rending  letters  showing  the  abuse  and 
oppression  of  power  in  some  of  these  unions,  the  tyranny  that  is 
practiced  in  some  of  them,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
the  fact  that  there  is  nowhere  these  men  can  go  to  claim  or  to  get 
relief,  you  would  feel  as  I  do  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  procla- 
mation  of  emancipation  of  the  members  of  the  unions  from  some 
ot  the  leaderships  in  the  unions.     (Applause). 

That  is  only  natural.  No  human  institutions  are  perfect  and 
none  of  the  people  who  govern  us  are  perfect,  but  there  is  relief 
generally  somewhere.  There  is  no  relief  here,  and  there  must  be 
some  place  where  there  shall  be  relief.  One  of  the  tenets  of  this 
bill,  since  my  friend  wants  to  discuss  the  bill,  although  it  is  not 
included  in  the  range  of  the  discussion,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  IS,  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  upon  the  membership  of 
the  unions;  and  I  am  amazed  at  his  want  of  information  on  the 
subject.  Why,  he  says  they  are  glad  to  take  all  the  members  they 
can  get.  Does  my  friend  know  that  in  twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  unions  in  the  building  trades  there  is  a  limitation  on  member- 
ship:' Does  he  know  that  in  one  of  these  unions  the  books  of  the 
unions  have  been  in  practical  effect  closed  for  thirteen  years?  Does 
he  know  that  in  the  Hoisting  Engineers,  in  1908,  they  had  four 

.u  //'^uT'S^f.'"?'  ^"^  """"^  ^^^y  ^^""^  ^28.^  Does  he  know  that 
the  Marble  Polishers  have  not  opened  their  books  for  six  years? 
Does  he  know  that  in  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union  when  there 
^T^^o^n  •  ^  thousand  electrical  workers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  3800  in  the  union,  they  were  issuing  permit  cards,  as  they  did 
in  the  Plumbers  Union,  charging  a  man  $2.50  per  week  for  the 
privilege  of  working  with  union  men,  and  then  withdrawing  the 
privilege  cards  when  the  demand  for  labor  wasn't  so  great,  but  not 
letting  into  the  union  any  of  these  men  who  were  good  enough  to 
work  alongside  union  men,  but  not  good  enough  to  admit  into  the 
union?  Does  he  know  that  there  is  now  a  waiting  list  of  as  many 
as  250  men  in  some  of  the  local  unions  in  New  York  City?  Let 
him  come  to  my  office  and  I  will  give  him  some  statistics  and  then 
we  will  have  another  debate.     (Applause). 

Does  he  know  that  we  called  witness  after  witness,  some  of  them 
when  Mr.  Gompers  was  sitting  there  at  the  hearing,  about  whom 
1  questioned  Mr.  Gompers  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  an 
outrage,  and  he  said  he  could  not  justify  it  at  all;  men  who  had 
paid  their  initiation  fees  to  get  into  the  union,  passed  their  exam- 
inations, and  could  not  even  find  out  when  they  could  be  admitted 
months  and  months  later?  What  is  going  to  happen  if  these 
unions  are  permitted  to  become  autocracies,  to  limit  their  mem- 
berships in  that  way?  I  challenge  him  to  name  a  single  union  in 
the  building  trades  where  membership  is  not  openly  or  secretlv 
limited,  even  among  those  clients  of  his  (I  know  he  has  some  be- 
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cause  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  I  think  they  are  good  clients, 
because  they  are  prosperous  unions).  I  know  a  great  many  of  the 
large  unions  that  have  no  limitation  on  membership;  their  policy 
is  the  only  right  and  logical  one.  I  think  that  is  so  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  them.  Their  idea  is  that  if  you  say  to  a  man  that  you  are 
a  scab  if  you  are  not  in  a  union,  and  I  won't  work  with  you,  you 
cannot  at  the  same  time  say,  "You  are  a  scab,  but  I  won't  let  you 
in  the  union."  And  yet  that  is  what  they  are  doing  and  have  been 
doing  for  years,  and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them  at  present. 
Until  the  law  shall  step  in  and  put  an  end  to  that  form  of  oppres- 
sion, what  is  the  rising  generation  of  our  boys  going  to  do?  What 
are  your  boys  going  to  do  if  they  want  to  become  mechanics  and 
find  the  doors  of  the  unions  slammed  against  them?  Are  they 
going  to  walk  the  streets  and  be  treated  as  they  are  in  the  Marble 
Polishers  Union  where  they  say,  "We  will  allow  one  apprentice  to 
fifty  men  in  the  union."  One  to  fifty — just  think  of  how  long  it 
would  be  before  marble  polishers  would  be  extinct. 

And  so  in  many  trades  the  limitations  upon  the  apprentice  are 
too  severe.  This  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  unions  shall  keep 
control  of  the  questions  as  to  when  a  man  is  qualified  to  be  a  jour- 
neyman; they  keep  exclusive  control  of  questions  of  character, 
qualifications  and  all  the  rest,  but  not  the  right  to  limit  member- 
ship or  to  unduly  limit  the  number  of  apprentices. 

Mind  you,  all  this  bill  says,  is,  that  apprentices  should  not  be 
unduly  limited.  It  does  not  prevent  the  union  from  putting  a 
reasonable  limitation  upon  apprentices.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  right 
in  that,  because,  having  drawn  the  bill  I  may  not  remember  it  so 
well. 

"Unduly  or  unreasonably  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any 
trade  except  on  the  basis  of  citizenship  or  on  the  ground  of  appli- 
cants over  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  interfere  with  or  limit  the  right  of  the  trade  union 
to  prescribe  reasonable  laws  for  the  qualifications  of  apprentices 
nor  the  time  required  for  apprenticeship." 

If  the  union  says  it  takes  six  years  to  make  a  plumber,  this  law 
has  nothing  to  say  against  it.  It  leaves  that  to  the  unions  and 
leaves  all  arrangements  to  them  except  that  they  must  be  reason- 
able. Now  my  friend  is  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  this  provi- 
sion relative  to  citizenship.  He  says,  with  a  grand  show  of  elo- 
quence (it  isn't  a  show  exactly,  it  is  real  eloquence)  "Foreigners 
should  have  the  same  right  to  come  into  a  trade  as  citizens,"  and 
he  brings  down  the  house  on  that  fiery  burst.  I  fear  he  did  not 
read  the  bill  carefully.  All  the  bill  says  is  that  the  trade  union 
may  discriminate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  take  non-citizens  or 
it  leaves  to  the  union  that  election  which  it  has  now  and  is  exer- 
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cising;  in  many  of  the  unions  they  will  not  take  non-citizens.  That 
right  is  not  taken  away  from  them,  it  is  simply  left  undisturbed. 
(Applause). 

What  is  all  this  fuss  about  citizenship?  We  do  not  say  that  the 
unions  shall  not  take  the  non-citizen.  We  say  that  is  the  business 
of  the  union  and  that  this  law  must  not  interfere  with  that  right. 
There  is  no  great  crime  in  that,  is  there?  I  admit  that  this  bill 
may  not  be  perfect  in  all  its  details  nor  all  that  I  would  like  it  to 
be,  and  I  would  like  my  friend  to  help  me  make  it  perfect.  If  he 
wants  the  law  amended  so  that  spies  and  traitors  may  be  excluded 
from  the  unions,  I  am  with  him  on  that  proposition  and  will  agree 
to  amend  it  right  now.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Gompers  said,  when  I  examined  him  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  the  right  to  expell  a  member  from  a  union, 
"It  means  capital  punishment,"  and  so  it  does.  A  trade  union  is 
not  quite  a  social  club  where  you  can  blackball  a  man  because  of 
the  color  of  his  hair.  A  trade  union  is  a  mutual  protective  associa- 
tion and  it  is  founded  upon  certain  principles,  and  one  of  those 
principles  should  be  to  get  everybody  into  the  union,  every  man 
in  the  trade;  the  perfection  of  trade  unionism,  to  my  mind,  would 
be  when  every  man  in  that  trade  was  a  union  man.     (Applause). 

How  are  you  going  to  reconcile  that  with  expelling  men,  or  limit- 
ing membership?  Admitting  that,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
If  the  unions  think  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  upon  the  right 
to  expel  a  man,  or  a  limitation  upon  membership,  let  them  give  us 
sonie  reason.  They  have  given  us  a  reason  for  excluding  spies  and 
traitors.  I  am  going  to  put  that  exception  right  in  the  bill  and  any 
other  suggestions  Mr.  Hillquit  or  anybody  else  makes  that  will  add 
to  the  strength  and  justice  of  this  bill,  shall  go  into  it. 

I  want  you  to  know  on  what  sort  of  experience  this  legislation 
has  been  based,  because  I  want  you  to  learn  something  of  the  abuses 
of  labor  unions.  Mind  you,  no  greater  misfortune  could  happen 
to  this  or  any  other  country  than  to  weaken  or  abrogate  or  destroy 
labor  unions.  We  would  get  back,  as  I  said,  to  a  condition  of 
industrial  serfdom  where  the  laborer  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
employer,  the  greed  of  the  employer,  his  insatiable  lust  for  money 
and  power.  He  would  go  back  to  that  unequal  struggle,  and  God 
knows,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  want  to  see  the  toilers  go  back 
there.  I  believe  I  can  strengthen  the  union  by  eliminating  these 
abuses  that  do  not  affect  in  any  respect  their  fundamental  rights 
or  strength  and  add  to  their  power. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  these  abuses.  Mind 
you,  the  Lockwood  Committee  was  only  dealing  with  the  building 
industry,  but  I  learned  incidentally  a  good  deal  about  other  indus- 
tries.    I  learned  about  the  Waiters'  Union  and  I  learned  about  a 
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few  of  my  friend  Hillquit's  unions  and  I  learned  about  general 
trade  union  conditions,  of  which  I  hope  I  had  known  something 
before,  but  more  particulariy  we  investigated  conditions  in  the 
Builders'  Union. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  see  elimi- 
nated, and  how  it  is  that  this  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  for  this 
bill  has  been  reached  by  a  tried  friend  of  organized  labor  such  as  I 
claim  to  be.     We  found  that  up  at  Hell  Gate  there  was  a  $30,000,000 
improvement  going  on;  the   Plumbers'   Union  and  Steamfitters' 
Union  got  into  a  row  as  to  who  should  put  in  about  $1500  worth 
of  pipe.     The  Steamfitters  claimed  it  was  their  work.     The  Plumb- 
ers claimed  it  was  theirs  and  the  Plumbers  went  on  strike.     The 
International  Union  to  which  both  of  them  belonged  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Plumbers,  but  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision, 
so  the  Plumbers  remained  on  strike  notwithstanding  the  decision, 
and  for  seven  months  that  $30,000,000  improvement  was  hung  up; 
the  contractor  was  ruined ;  all  this  loss  was  suffered.       The  con- 
tractor didn't  care  who  had  the  work.     He  would  have  given  it  to 
both  of  them  and  would  have  paid  both  of  them  if  they  would  have 
taken  it.     He  wasn't  particular.     He  wanted  to  get  on  with  his 
contract.     He  had  been  a  union  man  all  his  life.     His  sons  were 
members  of  the  union  and  millions  of  dollars  were  lost  in  that  job 
because  the  Plumbers'  Union  and  Steamfitters'  Union  could  not 
agree,  and  nobody  could  make  them  agree  as  to  who  was  to  do  that 
work.'    Would  you  think  that  was  in  the  interest  of  either  union? 
Don't  you  think  that  the  power  should  be  lodged  somewhere,  in 
some  authority  to  determine  as  between  those  unions  which  one 
should  have  that  work?     That  was  what  you  call  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  and  the  labor  union  is  unable  by  reason  of  its  constitution 
to  determine  it.     These  international  unions,  and  the  American 
F^ederation  at  the  head  of  them  all,  said,  "We  have  no  power.  We 
have  pleaded  and  pleaded  with  the  Plumbers.     We  could  not  get 
them  to  do  anything.    They  simply  won't  budge."  Now  must  that 
contractor  be  ruined  when  he  is  not  interested  in  that  dispute  and 
does  not  care?     They  were  all  union  workers.     There  was  no  non- 
union question  or  question  of  hours  or  wages  or  anything  of  that 
kind  involved,  just  a  fight  between  the  two  unions,  and  the  con- 
tractor and  the  owner  were  bearing  the  blows.     That  is  surely  not 
in  the  interest  of  business  or  justice  or  fair  dealing.     And  so  this 
bill  provides  that  where  the  unions  can  not  take  care  of  these 
jurisdictional  disputes  the  Commission  shall  decide  them  and  if 
the  union  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the  Commission  decides,  it 
can  appeal  to  the  courts  and  while  it  is  appealing  to  the  courts  on 
any  of  these  questions,  everything  is  held  up.     In  other  words,  the 
Commission  can  not  act,  nobody  can  act,  except  the  unions  until 
that  dispute  has  been  decided  in  the  courts.     And  so  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  expulsion  of  a  member  or  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
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tion  of  membership.  If  any  question  is  decided  against  the  union 
by  this  Commission,  the  union  can  take  it  to  the  courts  and  while 
It  is  being  decided  in  the  courts,  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mission. Could  anything  be  fairer  or  broader  or  more  just  or 
more  generous  than  such  a  provision?     (Applause). 

My  friend  says  that  he  Hkes  some  judges  and  does  not  Hke  others. 
1  hat  IS  so  with  all  of  us  and  I  do  not  think  he  meant  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  courts.  I  judge  from  his  gestures  now  that 
perhaps  he  did.  The  courts  do  not  always  function  justly  in  labor 
disputes,  but  as  I  have  said  before  the  courts  like  other  institutions 
are  human.  They  have  made  some  mistakes,  so  have  we  all  but 
there  are  other  courts  above  us  to  correct  them  and  sometines  the 
court  with  the  last  guess  makes  the  worst  mistake.  But  still,  for 
him  to  declaim  against  the  courts  and  to  argue  that  disputes  shall 
not  be  left  to  the  courts  is  not  permissible;  it  is  not  tolerable;  it  is 
a  negation  of  all  government,  and  as  we  are  living  under  govern- 
ment we  must  have  some  sort  of  control. 

Let  me  illustrate  to  you  some  of  the  things  against  which  we  are 
declaiming.     In  the  Lathers'   Union  there  is  a  provision  in   the 
constitution  that  if  an  owner  has  once  dealt  with  a  lather-contractor 
he  must  always  deal  with  him;  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  cannot 
change  his  contractor.     You  would  be  surprised  to  know  what  the 
labor  union  had  to  do  with  that.     It  has  employers  and  employes 
in  the  union.     We  proved  that  in  forty  years  no  owner  or  contrac- 
tor had  been  permitted  to  change  his  lather-contractor,  no  matter 
how  badly  the  man  treated  him,  no  matter  what  rows  they  have 
had,  no  matter  what  they  may  think  of  one  another,  that  man  is 
married  to  that  contractor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     What  do  you 
think  of  that.?    Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  labor 
union,  or  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  stopped?     If  a  man  who 
takes  a  plastering  contract  to  plaster  a  building  falls  down  on  his 
contract,  goes  broke  or  abandons  his  contract,  and  the  union  men 
are  paid,  that  owner  or  builder  whose  contractor  falls  down  could 
not  make  another  contract  to  finish  that  building.     The  union  rules 
provided  that  the  union  would  then  go  in,  put  in  its  own  foreman, 
hire  the  men   do  the  work  by  days  work  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
owner   and  there  was  no  relief  from  that.     Now  what  concern  is 
it  to  the  union  as  long  as  the  men  are  paid,  whether  the  owner  who 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  contractor  who  falls  down 
on  the  work  gets  another  contractor  to  do  the  job?     I  will  give  vou 
a  few  more  illustrations.  ^ 

Employers  in  the  union  and  union  men  were  fined  for  making 
truthful  affidavits  in  a  proceeding  against  the  union.     Mind  you 
the  law  required   that  those  men  should  make  those  affidavits.' 
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If  they  hadn't  made  them,  they  could  have  been  compelled  to  make 
them,  but  for  making  them,  they  were  fined  and  suspended  by  the 
union. 

They  did  many  other  things  that  added  largely  to  the  cost  of 
building,  such  as  where  in  Brooklyn  they  are  building  one  and  two 
family  houses  for  wording  men,  the  law  requires  two  coats  of 
plaster,  but  the  union  says,  "You  must  put  on  three  coats,"  and 
that  coat  costs  $140  more  for  each  house,  and  the  owner  had  to  put 
on  three  until  we  stopped  this  practice  by  the  union. 

If  reinforced  concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  it 
can  be  poured  much  more  cheaply  by  machinery  in  a  union  shop 
than  if  it  is  poured  by  hand  on  the  job,  and  so  the  Concrete  Union 
passed  a  regulation  that  if  a  builder  poured  the  concrete  in  his  own 
shop  he  must  pay  $6.00  a  ton  on  cut  steel  and  $18.00  a  ton  on  fab- 
ricated steel  thus  poured,  for  the  privilege  of  pouring  it  in  the  shop, 
and  this  money  went  into  a  mutual  benefit  fund  of  the  union.     My 
friend  says,  "There  may  be  reasons  why  the  unions  should  prevent 
machinery  or  should  put  penalties  upon  the  use  of  machinery." 
I  say  that  is  a  short-sighted  and  indefensible  policy  and  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  union,  itself.     It  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  more  machinery  is  invented  and 
used,  the  more  labor  in  the  end  the  men  will  have,  as  the  cost  of 
production  is  thus  cheapened.     They  may  not  have  it  the  same  day 
or  week,  but  all  progress  that  cheapens  cost  of  production  results 
in  increase  of  labor.     That  is  an  economic  law.     The  law   should 
not  permit  its*  abrogation.     The  union  member  in  his  own  interest 
should  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  because  of  the  strength  of  his 
union,  because  he  is  allowed  to  bargain  collectively,  he  can  penal- 
ize the  use  of  machinery,  he  can  say  that  he  will  not  handle  goods 
made  by  improved  machinery  or  penalize  its  use.     I  say  that  that 
is  a  regulation  that  in  the  interest  of  labor,  should  not  be  permitted. 
And  besides,  my  friends,  whilst  labor  constitutes  a  large  element  of 
the  community  and  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  useful  element, 
it  is  not  the  whole  community.     You  must  consider  yourselves  as 
part  of  the  great  commonwealth  and  must  look  upon  these  questions 
in  the  light  of  what  is  right  for  all  the  people  of  your  community, 
not  entirely  selfishly  as  to  what  is  best  for  you,  that  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  others.     And  to  say  that  union  labor  will 
ever  take  the  position  that  it  will  fight  against  invention,  against 
progress,  is  one  that  you  cannot  afford  to  take,  that  no  civilized 
people  can  afford  to  take. 

There  is  another  subject  with  which  this  bill  deals,  since  my  friend 
will  deal  with  this  bill,  which  I  did  not  care  to  deal  with  in  detail, 
because  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  means.  Shall  some  means 
be  found  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  union  from  stealing  the  funds 
of  the  members?     (Applause).    Or  shall  they  go  on  cleaning  up  the 
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treasuries  as  we  proved  they  did  in  numerous  cases?  Today,  in 
niany  of  the  unions,  no  books  are  kept.  In  one  union  we  proved 
that  they  had  taken  in  $130,000  for  permit  cards  and  that  they 
did  not  have  a  book  in  the  place.  Apparently  they  kept  all  the 
money  m  a  barrel  and  when  the  barrel  wasn't  bic  caiough  then  they 
divided  It  into  two  barrels,  each  one  took  what  he  pleased,  nobody 
could  account  for  anything  and  we  had  the  hardest  time  in  the 
worid  sending  one  of  those  fellows  to  jail;  the  others  got  away  from 
us.     There  are  a  great  many  of  these  unions  conductwi  in  that  way. 

I  remember,  for  instance  that  in  the  Concrete  Workers*  Union 
they  kept  no  books.  Must  the  workers  in  these  unions  and  com- 
munity sit  by  and  see  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  robbed  of  its  hard- 
earned  money  in  that  way?  In  one  of  the  unions  the  death  benefits 
were  taken  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  union  and  they  didn't  go 
to  the  families  at  all  in  a  number  of  cases.  This  bill  seeks  to  re- 
quire the  officers  of  the  unions  to  keep  books,  to  keep  proper  bank 
accounts  and  to  give  bond  for  the  proper  care  of  the  money  in  a 
way  designated  by  the  union.  These  provisions  are  of  course 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members, 
and  I  am  sure  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  95%  of  the  leaders  of 
the  labor  unions,  because  95%  of  them  are  honest.     (Applause). 

I  don't  want  you  to  understand  me  for  a  moment  as  saying  that 
the  bulk  of  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  are  not  honest.  I  know 
better.  But  this  bill  doesn't  hurt  anybody  who  is  honest.  The 
abuses  sought  to  be  corrected  here  do  not  affect  any  of  the  unions 
that  have  none  of  these  abuses.  They  only  affect  those  in  which 
hose  abuses  exist  and  are  emphasized. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  go  over  all  these  points.  It  reminds  me  of 
a  story— It  isn't  a  very  elegant  story,  but  perhaps  you  won't  mind 
It.  There  was  a  very  prim,  old-fashioned  circuit  judge,  holding 
court  down  in  Kentucky.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  old 
school,  with  his  frilled  shirt  front,  black  tie  and  broad-cloth  coat, 
and  was  a  good  lawyer.  One  of  these  mountaineer  lawyers  came 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  with  his  trousers  tucked 
into  his  boots  and  a  flannel  shirt  and  hair  all  awry,  and  began 
arguing  his  case.  The  judge  asked  him  some  pretty  troublesome 
legal  questions,  which  the  lawyer  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  He 
scratched  his  head  and  after  fumbling  about  rather  uncomfortably 
he  said:  "Well,  Judge,  them's  very  fine  pints,  but  let's  get  down  to 
the  guts  of  the  case." 

Now  then,  to  put  it  rather  inelegantly,  the  guts  of  this  case  is 
in  this  proposition:  Shall  the  labor  unions  be  regulated  at  all,  or 
be  above  and  beyond  the  law?  If  they  are  to  be  regulated,  when 
that  principle  is  once  admitted  we  will  all  sit  down  and  regulate 
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them  in  a  way  that  is  not  going  to  injure  any  legitimate  union,  but 
it  is  simply  going  to  strike  at  and  exterminate  the  abuses  and 
thereby  strengthen  organized  labor.     (Applause). 

CHAIRMAN  VILLARD:  Mr.  Hillquit  now  has  twenty  min- 
utes for  his  rejoin«ier.  I  shall  warn  him  five  minutes  before  his 
time  is  up  and  caution  him  now  that  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules  still  govern  this  contest. 

MR.  MORRIS  HILLQUIT:    Some  pacifist! 

My  friend's  concluding  question  was  going  straight  to  the  guts — 
shall  trade  unions  be  regulated  at  all?  I  thought  I  had  expressed 
my  opinion  on  the  subject.  My  answer  is — trade  unions  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  trade  unionists  and  by  nobody  else.  (Applause). 
I  may  not  have  spoken  to  my  friend's  liking  but  I  spoke  to  the 
subject.  The  subject  was,  "Shall  Trade  Unions  be  Regulated?" 
It  wasn't  taken  from  the  sky;  it  was  surely  meant  to  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  very  definite  proposal  now  pending  before  the 
legislature,  and  I  proceeded  upon  that  assumption.  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  regulating  trade  unions  without  disaster  to  trade 
unions,  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  United  States  who  could  prepare 
such  a  bill,  assuming  that  the  principle  was  feasible,  it  is  Mr. 
Untermyer.  If  he  has  tried,  and  I  know  he  hasn't  just  sat  down 
and  dictated  the  bill  without  thought,  and  if  what  he  produced 
cannot  be  upheld,  I  will  say  to  you,  nobody  else  in  the  United 
States  can  prepare  a  bill  to  regulate  trade  unions  that  will  hold 
water.     Nobody  can,  because  the  principle  is  wrong. 

Aside  entirely  from  the  details  upon  which  my  friend  is  ready  to 
accept  amendments,  if  trade  unions  are  to  be  regulated  not  by 
themselves,  then  by  whom?  By  law,  says  my  opponent.  What 
is  the  law;  who  is  the  law?  The  law  is  not  a  disembodied  majesty 
that  rules  without  human  instrumentality.  The  law  in  this  case 
means  five  citizend  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  means  also  one 
or  several  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  the  law.  They 
are  all  human  agencies.  Trade  unions  are  fallible.  There  are 
many  abuses  that  have  crept  into  their  management.  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  no  fallacy  or  corruption  will  creep  into  the 
bosoms  of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to  supervise  the  trade 
unions?  You  see  there  will  be  frightful  temptations.  There  will 
be  times  when  the  employing  interests  will  be  ready  to  pay  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  get  a  certain  ruling  from  that  commission. 
The  temptation  that  will  face  the  commission  will  be  greater  than 
those  which  beset  the  trade  union  leaders  today;  and  the  commis- 
sioners are  also  human  beings.  Then  we  will  say  with  Mr.  Unter- 
myer, "Shall  they  rule  and  decide  according  to  their  own  sweet 
will,"  or  what  shall  we  appoint,  a  Commission  to  regulate  that 
Commission? 
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Now  there  are  abuses  in  the  trade  unions.     I  have  known  a  few 
labor  leaders  who  really  were  not  angels,  known  them  personally, 
but  I  want  to  say  this:     You  have  heard  Mr.  Untermyer  recite 
abuse  upon  abuse.     Those  of  you  who  only  followed  this  recital 
may  gam  the  impression  that  trade  union  leaders  are  a  lot  of  extor- 
tionists.    They  are  not.     Mr.  Untermyer's  eloquent  array  of  facts 
IS  one-sided,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  he  came  by  them.     There  was 
the  Lockwood   Investigation   Committee  with   the   most  skillful 
cross-examiner  of  the  United  States  as  its  counsel.     Every  union 
man  who  ever  had  trouble  with  some  union  official,  every  scab  and 
sorehead  throughout  the  United  States  sent  letters  and  complaints 
to  Mr.  Untermyer.     (Applause)     Mr.  Untermyer  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  smaller   unions  in  the  building  trades  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  which  are  admittedly  in  a  different  position  than  the 
bulk  of  trade  unions  in  the  country.     What  about  the  500,000 
miners?    What  about  the  two  million  railroad  workers?    What 
about  the  hundred   thousands  of  needle  trade  workers?    What 
about  the  great  unions  in  all  other  industries;  where  is  there  any 
evidence  of  any  act  or  conduct  on  their  part  that  should  require 
particular  regulation?     Mr.  Untermyer's  picture  while  true  in  detail 
gives  a  distorted  view  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
note  this.     Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.     This  morning,  I  took 
up  my  favonte  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times.     I  read  the  Times 
because  It  is  not  too  sensational  nor  too  radical,  and  I  marked  a 
few  headlines.     It  is  in  this  morning's  issue  so  you  can  all  verify  it 
Here  are  the  headlines: 

"Leap  From  Flames  Fatal  to  Woman.     Four  Firemen  and  Three 
Women  Hurt  in  Lodging  House  Blaze  in  West  53rd  Street." 

"Thieves  Loot  Home  After  Locking  Door.     Get  $10,000  in 
Jewels  and  Furs." 

"Widow  Found  Slain;  Suitor  is  Arrested." 

T  '.'^''".S^  ^^"^^  Trolley  Which  Partly  Burns;  Motorman  Severely 
Injured.  "^ 

'Two  Sunday  Shootings;  Post  Office  Clerk  Wounded  in  Saloon." 
Mining  Engineer  Arrested." 

"Seven  are  Seized  as  Pickpockets.  Five  Men  Captured  after 
Chase. 

"Escaping  Gas  Kills  Four  Men  and  Two  Women." 

"Fight  Still  On  in  the  Garment  Industry." 

"Coal  Dealer  is  Arrested." 

If  you  read  nothing  but  these  headlines  you  would  undoubtedly 
say  to  yourself,  "It  is  a  peculiar  country,  this  United  States,  noth- 
ing but  crimes  and  misfortunes  ever  happen  there,"  and  if  the 
Times  were  a  paper  to  which  only  troubles  were  reported  it  would 


be  confined  to  these  sad  stories,  but  you  know  the  Times  gives  all 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print.  (Laughter).  So  consequently,  you 
will  also  find  cheering  news — business  improving,  stocks  going  up, 
snow  being  removed,  milder  weather  predicted,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
getting  married  again,  the  Dog  Show  opening  tonight,  Mayor 
Hylan  having  a  glorious  time  at  Palm  Beach,  and  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  the  world  is  not  going  to  the  bow- 
wows yet.  I  assure  Mr.  Untermyer,  if  I  take  his  array  of  charges 
and  add  to  that  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  noble,  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  and  devoted  conduct  on  the  part  of  organized  workers 
and  their  leaders,  it  will  read  the  same  way.  It  won't  be  so  terrible 
at  all.  There  would  appear  no  particular  need  to  check  the  abuses 
of  the  trade  unions  by  legislation.  Don't  you  think  if  Mr.  Unter- 
myer would  put  his  skill  to  examining  a  few  thousand  merchants 
or  manufacturers  and  to  find  out  all  the  peculiar,  hidden  and  un- 
clean practices  in  which  some  of  them  have  indulged,  and  bring 
you  a  list  of  those  abuses  that  it  would  look  at  least  as  black  as 
that  of  the  abuses  of  the  workers? 

Mr.  Untermyer  says,  "Much  worse,"  and  I  ask,  why  don't  you 
attempt  to  regulate  the  manufacturers  and  the  merchants? 

MR.  UNTERMYER:    They  are. 

MR.  HILLQUIT:  Let  us  not  get  away  from  this  cardinal  dif- 
ference. Under  this  bill,  individual  manufacturers,  individual 
merchants,  individual  industrial  capitalists  or  enterprises  are  not 
regulated.  The  only  thing  sought  to  be  regulated  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  is  the  practice  of  stifling  competition,  nothing  else. 
With  respect  to  the  workers  they  are  allowed  an  absolutely  free 
hand.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  restrict  a  tremen- 
dously large  corporation  which  practically  is  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  to  labor,  in  any  way  in  its  dealings  with  its  employes,  and 
that  is  the  point. 

Now  then,  there  are  abuses.  I  should  like  to  see  them  eradi- 
cated. I  don't  think  the  law  can.  I  don't  think  the  law  will 
eradicate  them.  I  think  the  law,  if  it  be  enacted,  will  introduce 
a  little  more  abuse  than  already  exists,  but  I  think  there  is  a  way 
of  eradicating  the  abuses.  Did  you  notice  any  great  complaints 
of  improper  conduct,  say,  among  the  postal  employes  or  among 
the  teachers  of  the  city?  No.  Why  not?  Because  they  are  pub- 
lic employes  and  if  they  have  a  grievance  they  don't  have  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  against  their  employes,  it  won't  do  them 
any  good,  so  they  can't  be  guilty  of  any  abuses  in  connection  with 
such  rules  and  regulations.  They  go  to  Washington  or  to  Albany 
or  to  the  City  Hall,  and  they  lobby.  "Lobbying"  has  a  pretty  ill- 
sounding  connotation,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  in  this 
case.  These  men  are  public  employes,  the  terms  of  the  emply- 
ment  are  fixed  by  legislation.     They  have  a  right  to  lay  their 
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grievances  before  the  Legislature,  and  to  ask  for  relief.  Now  if 
you  make  the  administration  of  our  Post  Office  Department,  and 
our  Board  of  Education,  more  democratic;  if  you  imagine  the  post- 
men havmg  a  say  in  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  teachers  in  the  Board  of  Education,  if  you  go  a  step 
farther  and  imagine  that  representatives  of  these  men  will  be 
seated  m  the  Legislature  and  have  a  voice  in  their  own  matters  in 
Washmgton  and  in  Albany,  then  you  will  perceive  that  there  will 
be  no  need  for  such  trade  union  regulations  as  are  now  being  criti- 
cized and  no  such  occasion  for  such  abuses. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  point:  So  long  as  the  public,  which 
IS  seeking  to  protect  itself  through  these  bills,  allows  the  principal 
industnes  of  the  country,  the  production  of  food,  of  our  clothing, 
of  everything  upon  which  our  very  existence  depends,  to  be  taken 
over  by  private  individuals  or  private  corporations  and  to  be  run 
by  them  not  for  public  welfare  but  for  their  own  private  profit, 
so  long  as  the  public  permits  these  individuals  to  hire  labor  and 
to  treat  their  workers  as  chattels  to  be  exploited  for  their'  own 
individual  profit,  so  long  must  our  indifferent,  phlegmatic,  disin- 
terested public  be  prepared  to  see  nothing  but  struggle  and  strife 
between  employers  and  employes  and  have  each  take  such  meas- 
ures as  it  can  to  sustain  its  side.     (Applause). 

The  only  way  to  absolutely  eradicate  all  such  abuses,  as  I  see  it, 
would  be  the  socialization  of  industries.  That  may  sound  a  little 
SociahsUc  and  perhaps  some  of  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  am  a  Socialist,  (I  have  been  charged  with  that  before)  but 
really,  if  that  is  Socialism,  all  the  better  for  Socialism,  and  all  the 
worse  for  its  opponents. 

But  I  will  add  candidly,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  when  that 
stage  IS  reached,  there  will  still  be  some  abuses.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted  that  it  never  can  be  perfect.  Wherever  there  will 
be  power,  wherever  there  will  be  any  rule  of  men  over  other  men, 
there  will  be  abuses,  and  no  legislative  measures  can  prevent  that. 

I  might  go  into  the  other  points  raised  by  Mr.  Untermyer,  they 
are  interesting,  but  I  will  take  up  only  one,  because  the  Chairman 
has  motioned  to  me  that  my  time  is  almost  up. 

Mr.  Untermyer  reproached  me  with  having  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed the  part  of  the  law  which  he  calls  the  Magna  Charta  of 
labor.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  did  not  mention  it  out  of  con- 
sideration for  him,  because  I  really  think  that  of  the  entire  bill 
this  part,  the  Magna  Charta,  is  the  least  defensible.  The  other 
provisions  are  at  least  straight;  this,  well  I  question  whether  it  is 
even  that.     Listen: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  in  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  labor;  that 
the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity." 
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The  dignity  of  human  labor.  I  have  heard  that  before.  I  have 
heard  it  usually  in  such  cases  when  employers  tried  to  get  out  all 
the  labor  that  was  in  a  human  body.  The  dignity  of  labor!  Go 
ask  the  thirty  thousand  shirt  waist  makers,  girls  now  striking  here 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  working  out  their  hands  and  feet  losing 
their  health  and  joy  of  life  under  the  grinding  system  of  piecework. 
Talk  to  them  about  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Go  ask  the  500,000  miners  coming  out  of  their  mines  after  a 
day's  hard  work,  begrimed  and  bedraggled  and  apathetic,  mute 
brutes,  not  men;  ask  them  about  the  dignity  of  their  labor.  There 
is  no  dignity  of  labor,  there  will  be  no  dignity  of  labor  until  such 
time  as  labor  will  have  a  share  in  the  creative  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  benefits  of  production.     (Applause). 

Then  there  is  another  point,  the  proclamation  of  the  principle 
that  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity.  Mr.  Gompers 
often  uses  that  very  phrase.  It  had  its  use  in  taking  combination 
of  labor  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  but 
otherwise  it  is  a  fraud  and  a  fallacy.  Human  labor,  or  hunian 
labor  power,  today  is  a  commodity.  (Applause).  It  is  being 
bought  and  sold  and  bargained  and  haggled  for  and  secured  at  the 
cheapest  market  price  it  is  obtainable.  It  is  as  much  a  commodity 
as  practically  the  worker  himself.  What  employer  looks  to  your 
individuality?  What  employer  cares  what  there  is  behind  your 
working  capacity?  All  he  cares  is  your  hands,  your  muscles,  your 
brains,  your  vitality  as  a  factor  in  production. 

Mr.  Untermyer  also  says  that  this  bill  recognizes  the  right  to 
strike  and  to  organize.  Well,  it  does  and  it  doesn't.  For  there  is 
a  little  joker  attached  to  in  it  the  clause  which  reads: — "except  as 
specifically  prohibited  by  this  article  or  other  existing  provisions 
of  law."  So  that  wherever  a  strike  is  prohibited  now  by  law,  it 
remains,  prohibited,  but  in  addition  to  that  all  the  specific  prohi- 
bitions contained  in  this  bill  are  so  many  more  cases  in  which  a 
strike  is  not  permitted.  For  instance,  today  the  workers  have  a 
right  to  strike  in  support  of  a  rule  for  what  they  consider  proper 
limitation  of  apprenticeship.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  and  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  such  a  rule  is  not  proper,  the  workers  cannot 
strike  for  its  enforcement.  Today  they  have  a  right  to  strike 
against  an  employer  who  would  compel  them  to  use  non-union 
made  trim ;  under  this  bill  this  right  to  strike  would  be  taken  away. 
Today  they  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  with  a  pestilential 
machine.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  such  machine  is  approved 
by  the  public  authorities,  they  would  have  no  right  to  strike  against 
its  introduction.  There  are  numerous  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and 
so  I  say  this  bill  does  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  workers.  It  cur- 
tails them.  Any  bill  to  regulate  labor  unions  must  curtail  them 
and  I  have  yet  heard  no  single  excuse  why  the  labor  unions  should 
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be  singled  out.  Abuses  there  are;  abuses  there  will  be;  but  just 
as  It  was  said  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  more 
democracy,  so  I  will  say  that  the  cure  for  the  abuses  of  organized 
labor  is  more  organized  labor.     (Applause). 

CHAIRMAN  VILLARD:     Mr.  Untermyer  has  the  floor  for  the 
last  round.     (Applause). 

•  M^- SAMUEL  UNTERMYER:  Mr.  Hillquit's  views  on  Social- 
ism  although  not  new  are  always  interesting.  He  and  I  did  discuss 
the  subject  once  from  the  same  platform.  Perhaps  some  other 
time  we  will  discuss  it  again  but  it  ought  not  be  discussed  just  now. 
bociahsm  is  not  a  part  of  the  program  tonight.  Still,  if  he  would 
like  to  use  his  twenty  minutes  that  way,  why  should  I  complain? 

Mr.  Hillquit  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  compel  the  union  or  the  union  members  to  use  non- 
union matenal.     There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  in  my  judgment  that 
can  be  so  construed.     We  lawyers  often  disagree,  but  if  he  has  any 
doubt  on  that,  we  will  fix  that  so  as  to  iron  it  out.     He  shall  have 
no  cause  for  complaint  until  he  gets  right  down  to  the  rock-bottom 
proposition  as  to  whether  labor  unions  shall  be  regulated  at  all 
When  he  gets  to  that,  we  are  squarely  at  the  issue  with  which  we 
went  to  the  bat.     He  says  the  only  way  in  which  the  union  should 
be  regulated  is  by  the  union  itself.     In  other  words,  if  a  union 
does  an  injustice  to  a  member,  does  an  injustice  to  the  public  or 
commits  any  one  of  the  many  abuses  that  he  admits  exists,  in  his 
own  unions,   then   the  union  that  commits  the  abuse  shall  be  the 
judge  in  Its  own  cause  and  the  only  judge.     Is  that  a  function  of 
civilized  society?     Is  that  permissible?     He  says  all  judges  make 
mistakes,  but  judges  are  supposed  to  be  impartial.     They  are  not 
supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the  controversy.     When  you  and 
1  have  a  controversy,  you  are  not  allowed  to  be  the  judge,  nor  am 
1  allowed  to  be  the  judge,  somebody  else  judges  that  controversy; 
and  so  here,  I  do  not  think  it  is  permissible  or  a  valid  argument  to 
say  that,  because  the  man  who  is  impartial  or  supposed  to  be  and 
IS  selected  to  judge  between  the  union  and  its  members  or  the 
union  and  the  public,  because  he  may  not  be  impartial,  therefore 
the  union  must  judge  its  own  case.     If  you  once  admit  that  pre- 
mise,  you  destroy  all  government. 

Mr.  Hillquit  says,  "Why  don't  you  regulate  the  merchants?'.' 
1  have  tned  to  answer  that  by  saying  we  do  not  allow  the  mer- 
chants to  combine  If  the  merchants  were  allowed  to  combine  as 
the  workers  are  allowed  to  combine,  we  certainly  would  regulate 
them.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  punish  the  merchants  and 
the  manufacturers  who  combine.  We  have  made  it  a  criminal 
otfense  and  we  try  to  punish  them,  but  we  permit  the  labor  union 
to  combine;  and  so  I  answer  his  argument  by  saying  that  he  is 
wrong  in  asserting  that  the  labor  union  is  the  only  factor  in  the 


community  that  is  selected  out  to  be  regulated.  All  kinds  of 
factors  in  the  economic  and  industrial  system  are  regulated.  Cor- 
porations are  regulated,  all  sorts  of  corporations;  they  need  it 
pretty  badly  and  a  great  many  more  regulations  than  they  get, 
but  they  are  regulated  and  other  classes  are  prohibited  from  doing 
the  things  that  the  unions  are  permitted  to  do.  If  the  labor  union 
controls  an  entire  industry,  as  there  are  many,  that  absolutely 
control  an  industry,  let's  assume  it  should  get  into  bad  hands, 
into  the  hands  of  improper  management,  where  there  would  be  all 
forms  of  oppression  against  the  members  and  against  the  public, 
is  it  conceivable  that  in  a  country  governed  by  law  there  should  be 
no  remedy,  no  redress  anywhere,  to  which  the  people  can  appeal? 

My  friend  says,  "Better  let  the  unions  regulate  themselves  than 
to  let  five  Commissioners  regulate  them."  These  five  Commis- 
sioners can  only  regulate  certain  admitted  abuses  out  of  the  unions. 
They  cannot  regulate  the  unions.  This  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
allow  them  to  regulate  the  unions  on  any  of  the  essentials  of  union 
life  or  union  organization ;  and  if  those  five  Commissioners  make  a 
mistake,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  impartial,  they  are  not  judges 
in  their  own  cause;  they  are  a  part  of  the  government  machinery, 
and  unless  you  have  a  contempt  for  all  government,  why  no  such 
argument  can  prevail.  If  those  Commissioners  make  a  mistake, 
the  union  can  appeal  to  the  courts  under  this  law,  and  while  it  is 
appealing  to  the  courts,  the  order  of  the  Commission  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  the  Courts  have  decided  whether  the  union  is 
right  or  whether  it  is  wrong  in  maintaining  this  particular  regula- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  be  fairer.  When  Mr. 
Gompers  was  upon  the  witness  stand  before  the  Lockwood  Com- 
mittee, we  pointed  out  to  him  abuse  upon  abuse.  We  asked, 
"Mr.  Gompers,  is  there  any  way  within  union  government  of  rem- 
edying that  abuse?     Is  it  an  abuse?" 

"Yes,  it  is  intolerable." 

"Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  union?" 

"No." 

"Can  the  International  of  which  it  is  a  member  step  in  and 
administer  the  remedies?" 

"No." 

"Can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  from  which  it  secured 
its  charter,  administer  a  remedy?" 

"No." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Wait  until  the  evolution  of  time  improves  the  unions."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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And  so  one  abuse  after  another  was  called  to  his  attention. 
Don't  you  know  that  if  these  abuses  could  be  corrected  their  elimi- 
nation would  not  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the  unions?  The  union 
would  be  many  times  stronger  to  meet  the  capitalists  on  more  than 
equal  terms.  The  one  and  fundamental  difference  between  my 
friend  Hillquit  and  myself  is  this:  I  believe  in  a  government  of 
law.  If  our  officials  who  conduct  the  government  aren't  the  right 
kmd,  let  us  try  to  turn  them  out,  but  in  the  last  analysis  you  must 
have  either  a  government  of  law  or  anarchy.  When  that  idealistic 
iridescent  dream  predicted  by  Mr.  Hillquit  in  his  burst  of  eloquence 
comes  true,  under  Socialistic  rule,  we  will  no  longer  need  unions, 
because  we  will  have  no  capitalists.  Meantime,  I  warn  friend 
Hillquit  that  he  must  not  say  there  will  be  or  may  be  abuses  even 
under  Socialist  government.  That  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  him  to 
do,  for  Socialism  you  know,  is  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  state. 
(Applause). 

The  first  and  only  unkind  word  he  said,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  intended  to  be  unkind,  in  fact  I  know  it  was  not,  was  when  he 
referred  to  the  Lockwood  Committee  and  said  that  in  exposing 
these  abuses,  scabs  were  called  to  the  witness  stand.  I  referred  to 
the  letters  written  to  me  bv  members  of  the  union,  thousands  of 
them,  proclaiming  and  protesting  against  the  treatment  to  which 
they  were  being  subjected,  and  the  oppression  practiced  by  them 
and  the  fact  that  election  after  election  in  the  unions  was  a  fraud. 
There  are  plenty  of  unions  in  which  there  are  no  honest  elections, 
and  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  this  bill  protects  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unions  by  requiring  annual  elections  and  the  secret 
ballot.  Do  you  want  that?  Do  the  leaders  want  it  or  do  the 
rank  and  file  want  it?  That  is  what  this  bill  provides  for.  It 
provides  for  an  election  by  ballot  and  an  annual  election  in  the 
union.  Is  that  going  to  injure  anybody?  Why  should  anybody 
get  insulted  at  that  suggestion? 

The  abuses  in  these  unions,  Mr.  Hillquit,  were  exposed  not  by 
disgruntled  or  dissatisfied  men.  We  did  not  call  upon  them.  We 
called  only  upon  the  officers  of  the  union  and  the  abuses  exposed 
of  which  I  have  recited  only  a  small  fraction  were  disclosed  by  the 
records  of  the  unions,  the  minutes  of  the  unions  through  their 
offices;  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  went.  We  have  not  offered  a  bit 
of  evidence  of  all  these  vast  numbers  of  abuses  that  is  not  taken 
from  the  records  themselves,  and  there  were  some  very  humorous 
incidents  among  them.  For  instance,  in  the  Plasterers'  Union 
they  fined  Germans,  Italians  and  Jews  $25.00  for  working  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  and  they  made  them  pay  the  fine,  too.  If  we  had 
not  had  a  little  streak  of  humor  in  the  proceedings  here  and  there 
it  would  have  been  a  very  solemn  performance. 
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But,  my  friends,  this  is  really  a  serious  problem  and  I  want  you 
to  consider  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  and  friendship  for  organ- 
ized labor  by  which  my  friend  and  I  have  been  trying  to  debate 
that  subject,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  breadth  and  sympathy  and 
friendship  for  the  labor  cause.  I  say  that  this  law  of  regulation 
will  strike  only  at  those  unions  in  which  those  abuses  exist  and  will 
automatically  correct  them;  that  it  will  strengthen  organized  labor 
and  do  away  with  the  criticisms  that  have  been  directed  against 
the  unions  by  their  enemies.     I  thank  you.     (Applause). 

The  debate  adjourned  at  11:00  o'clock. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
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it 


*A  mass  of  important  and  timely  material  relating  to  the 
labor,  co-oi>erative  and  Socialist  movements  in  this  and  other 
countries." — Prof.  Frank  T.  Carlton  in  American  Economic 
Review, 


"It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  same  information  can  be 
got  elsewhere  in  equally  convenient  and  semi-official  form." 

—  New  York  Times, 

"It  is  an  indispensable  manual  for  the  student  of  social 
and  economic  science  and  valuable  work  of  reference  for  all 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  labor  movement." 

—  New  York  Evening  Post, 

"In  the  quietest  way,  a  work  of  tremendous  importance 
has  come  to  birth  in  this  Year  Book  of  American  Labor.  It 
is  the  book  we  have  always  wanted." — Liberator, 

"A  veritable  mine  of  useful  information  on  the  Socialist 
and  labor  movements  throughout  the  world." — New  York 
CaU, 

"It  is  indispensable  to  the  labor  editor  and  trade  union 
official." — J.  C.  Skemp,  Sec'y-Treas.  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of  America, 

"As  a  reference  work,  it  will  be  found  indispensable  by 
speakers  and  writers  and  earnest  workers  in  behalf  of  a  better 
world." —  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal, 

"It  is  filled  with  valuable  information  on  social,  economic 
and  labor  conditions." — Machinists'  Monthly  Journal, 

"Employers  of  labor  should  supply  themselves  with  this 
book." — Bahson's  Statistical  Service, 

Price,  Net  $2.00 
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The  American  Empire 

By  Scott  Nearing 

Tells  why  and  how  the  American  ruling  class  has 
come  into  power; 

Discusses  the  Great  War,  and  the  gains  made  by 
the  American  Plutocracy  because  of  it; 

Gives  in  careful  detail  the  partition  of  the  Earth 
under  the  Peace  Treaty;  the  doctrine  of  Pan- 
Americanism;  the  figures  of  the  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  as  concerned 
with  the  other  great  empires  of  the  world; 

Foretells  the  coming  conflict  between  the  Big  Three 
empires; 

States  the  program  for  world  conquest  that  has  been 
formulated  by  the  American  ruling  class; 

Treats  of  the  European  Revolution; 

And  explains  to  the  American  worker  where  he  gets 
off. 

An  indispensable  book! 
Price  Net  $1.00 
Post  Paid  $1.10 


From  Marx  to  Lenine 

By  Morris  Hillquit 

This  book  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  the  new  Communist  creed, 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  Socialist  position  in  the 
light  of  developments  after  the  war  and  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  a  lucid  treatment  of  all  vital  issues 
that  divide  the  world  of  Socialism  today. 

Cloth  $1.00 
Post  Paid  $1.10 
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The  Workers  In 
American  History 

By  James  Oneal 


The  book  that  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 
student  of  economic  and  Social  Problems. 

The  only  book  that  traces  the  worker  in  America 
from  the  days  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  up  to 
the  Present.  

Price  $1.00 
Post  Paid  $1.10 


A  History  of 
Imperialism 

By  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker 


A  book  that  treats  imperialism  from  the  early 
Egyptian  days  up  to  the  present  day.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  chapters  on  England,  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States,  their  growth  and  Im- 
perial Policies  during  and  after  the  War. 


Price  Net  $2.25 
Post  Paid  $2.38 
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A  center  for  Socialist  and  Radical  Books 
and  Periodicals.  A  Store  where  any  book 
on  the  market  may  be  ordered.  All  profits 
on  the  sale  of  books  go  to  the  support  of 
the  School.  Therefore  every  book  you  buy 
or  order  of  the  RAND  BOOK  STORE  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  the  Workers' 
University  of  the  United  States.  Cata- 
logues and  lists  of  books  on  special  subjects 
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